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THE CONTENT OF THE MODERN NOVEL. 

BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX. 



The Victorian novel is the heir of the Elizabethan drama. Its 
form is somewhat more bulky and the mode of indirect speech 
allows a wider swath to the descriptive powers. In the drama, 
the chorus or the monologue introduced philosophic commentary 
and criticism of life, but detailed description of scenery was 
somewhat difficult except in short and striking phrases. Nature 
in its more unusual moods played some part; storms, the sea, 
the heavens at night, and the stars lent themselves either to in- 
vocation or to simile; but the deliberately built-up word-picture, 
the visual effect woven of detail piled upon detail, belongs to the 
novel. Otherwise, the object and the method of the two forms 
seem profoundly akin. Their object is to purge the emotions 
by depicting scenes of terror and pity, as the old definition goes. 
Their means was a presentation of the occurrences of life and 
elaborated characterizations. As the value of the drama de- 
pended upon the skill with which the happenings were gathered 
together and built up into pyramidal shape, introducing and 
putting in motion a given set of characters, weaving their action 
up to a high point of intricacy and tension and then slowly letting 
out the knot to a point where there should be some sort of sense 
of finality, as well as upon the truth to nature and custom of 
the action, the interest of the characters drawn and the verbal 
power of the writer, so the value of the novel depends upon 
construction, force, truth, characterization and style. When one 
of these five elements fails altogether, the artistic effect of the 
whole is marred. The verbal felicity, the style, of Marlowe was 
often equal to that of Shakespeare, but he had little power of 
construction. Webster, who had a sense for plot and a wondrous 
gift of words, drew such abnormal characters that it is often 
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difficult to believe them real beings. There were other play- 
wrights with power of construction, and truthful perceptions, 
who lacked style, and it was in one only of the Elizabethans 
that the five elements met in supreme excellence and harmony. 

The English novel began with recitals of unusual action or 
adventure, and passed on to that of manners and external condi- 
tions, and beyond that to the novel of motive or the psychological 
novel. Certain modern tendencies in the novel seem to derive 
directly from the novelist whom it is now modish to decry or 
overlook, George Eliot. The whole pity of human life, its 
desultory progress, its hapless and unforeseen failures, its un- 
meaning sufferings and collapses, these aspects of life — and 
with them also a certain reverence for humanity as mere hu- 
manity, a tender observance of its attainments however uncertain 
and fragmentary, its efforts however weak and spasmodic — cer- 
tainly came into prominence with that great novelist. Charac- 
terization and truth were the great powers of George Eliot; 
characterization and style, of Thackeray; characterization with 
pathos and humor, of Dickens; force of emotion, of the Brontes. 
In Meredith, manner and criticism of life, or style and truth, 
have outweighed the other elements; and, in Hardy, sensitive 
verbal felicity and the intensity of the personal vision go far 
toward making up the painful beauty of his capricious world. 

In all of these authors, one can still trace the structure of the 
earlier drama. The prologue itself is often spoken, striking the 
key-note of the theme and awakening the emotional mood to be 
maintained, as in the dream by the water in the "Mill on the 
Floss," and again in the mishap on London Bridge in " One of 
Our Conquerors." The introduction is often slow and detailed, 
leading the reader through years of the past history of the chief 
characters, enlightening him by means of anecdotes of childhood, 
infancy, the forbears, bits of gossip and different points of view, 
before the characters are actually set in motion for us. The 
climax, the fall, the catastrophe remain of the same nature. 
George Eliot was one of the first novelists to do away with the 
definite finality of ending, the "then they were married and 
lived happily ever after" type, like the good old-fashioned 
musical ending of the tonic chord following up that of the domi- 
nant seventh. She, like Chopin, would end on a questioning 
minor third, as in "Bomola," or suddenly change the key and 
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finish with, a cadenza of the related major, as in " Daniel De- 
ronda," leaving us with no sense of finality or finish. 

All these little innovations of structure are incorporated into 
the immediately present novel. Its structure is much slighter 
and its rhythm more perceptible. Its smaller bulk — few novels 
the size of " Daniel Deronda " or " Vanity Fair " would find a 
publisher in these swift-moving days — demands a great cutting 
of detail, and therefore we have much less vivid characterization. 
We get less of a sense of life in the present-day novel. Are there 
any characters that we know for love or for hatred as we do 
Becky and Dobbin, Beatrix, Pendennis, David and Dora, Peg- 
gotty, Little Em'ly, Dorothea, Gwendolen, Felix and a host of 
others? Last year, indeed, Boris and Dominie, Bickshaw, Flos- 
sie and Lucia were all presented with a wealth of detail which 
added them to the list of our intimate and living friends; but it 
must be admitted that their authors were severely reprimanded 
for their pains. For the tradition of the day leans toward a wide 
circle of slight acquaintances and short, very short, interviews. 
Brevity is the surest of modern appeals; and, though it is easy 
to see its commercial value, we run great risks of becoming mere 
creatures of scraps and patches. The art of omission, a great 
craftsman said, is the artist's supreme test; but omission, carried 
as far as the modern novelist has carried it, results in a pitiful 
meagreness. 

The main changes, then, in the novel are a great falling off in 
bulk and a consequent faintness of impression, a shifting of the 
action from the outside of life to the inside aspect, a certain gain 
in definiteness of plot, fewer side issues and episodical interludes, 
and perhaps, on the whole, a lift in the general matter of style, 
if one take into account that in speaking of the past we are apt 
to speak only of a few supreme geniuses, whereas in the present 
we speak of the general average. This is a day when a great 
many people write pretty well; indeed, many of our novelists 
might readily join in Tennyson's lament that he could say things 
beautifully enough if only he had oftener something to say. 
Numberless people are boldly learning to write, taking elaborate 
courses in English without the faintest idea of whether they will 
ever have anything to write about or not. " If only," said one 
young enthusiast, " I learn to construct my sentences, the matter 
will take care of itself I" 
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The two best novels of last year were written, one by a man, 
and one by a woman. The " Garden of Allah " and " The Divine 
Fire " loomed up above and beyond all their fellows. This year, 
the two best novels were written by women and by American 
women. "The Wheel of Life" and "The House of Mirth"* 
stand first and have other points of similarity beside the identi- 
cal number of syllables in their titles and their authors' names. 
Both Miss Glasgow and Mrs. Wharton have chosen to set up a 
spiritual and an intellectual value against a background of sordid 
animalism. Both books deal with New York and with a set 
of people whose interests and occupations it is unhappily all too 
easy to know. Miss Glasgow's is a work almost primitive in its 
vigor and strength, the work of a genius. Mrs. Wharton's is a 
work still-pulsed, restrained, curiously impersonal, the output 
of an artist. The large play of life, the quick pulse and rush 
of emotion make Miss Glasgow's book all quiveringly alive, 
while Mrs. Wharton's is a carefully veiled, fatally truthful 
picture. These two authors represent the difference be- 
tween the overwhelming impulse of genius, hewing its own 
way with an elemental force, and that of a highly wrought 
culture, conscious of its means and austerely selecting its effects. 
In structure, too, there is a great difference to be noted. Miss 
Glasgow's novel is more " enveloped," as the sculptors say. The 
framework is entirely hidden ; the covering is large and irregular 
as life itself; the sweep of the rhythmic ebb and flow is so long 
that the little events come and pass, apparently, without relation 
to total impression, and without blending into the significance 
of the whole. This is like life and it gives us the feeling of life, 
its largeness and variety, its capriciousness and lack of selection. 

Both these authors present a background of what one might 
call half-souls, creatures hardly awakened from the life of the 
senses, mere luxury-loving animals, whose highest reach is a cer- 
tain reverent attention to personal cleanliness and social con- 
vention. It must be admitted that Mrs. Wharton's smart set is 
nothing like so repellent as Miss Glasgow's. The skill with which 
Gus Trenor is presented is due, perhaps, to the fact that the 
artist had no real shrinking to conceal. Mrs. Wharton deals 
with him as coolly as a naturalist with a familiar animal. She 

* " The Wheel of Life," Ellen Glasgow: Doubleday, Page k Co., 1906. 
"The House of Mirth," Edith Wharton: Chas. Seribners' Sons, 1905. 
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notes his looks, his instincts, his habits, bis limited perceptions, 
the operations of his food and drink beclogged brain, and shows 
neither pity nor disgust. Her temperamental quiet is undis- 
turbed. She never flushes into moral indignation; she neither 
reproaches nor regrets; she merely observes, and states the re- 
sults of observation, with an entirely impersonal curiosity. Even 
Flaubert, in that most objective of all novels, " Madame Bovary," 
rouses himself once to exclaim upon poor Emma's power to cor- 
rupt even from the tomb, but Mrs. Wharton offers no judgments ; 
she never appears before the curtain with a moral commentary 
upon the puppet-show. Now, whatever Miss Glasgow says or 
leaves unsaid, we cannot but feel her glowingly alive to the moral 
issues of her creation. She does not openly blame Perry Bride- 
well or Arnold Kemper that they are only half-way out of the 
stage of pure animalism, but she takes it keenly to heart and she 
shows them up mercilessly. Against them she places in vivid 
contrast Koger Adams, a great man and a living soul, one who 
has attained that noble asceticism which has renounced personal 
desire and ambition, even the most legitimate desire for fame, 
wealth, respect, love and ease, because only by renunciation can 
a sense of God enter into a life — a man who goes quietly and 
unobtrusively through existence, outwardly a failure, yet always 
holding his life out lightly on his hand for any man to take. It 
is by this contrast that the futile lives show for the cheap and 
vulgar things they really are. A great soul has only to walk 
across the stage of life for the small and mean things to show 
up small and mean in the resulting glow and brilliance. It is a 
search-light discovering new sets of values and pointing toward 
new worlds. In Mrs. Wharton's novel there is only the refined 
and over-cautious intellectual dilettante, Selden, to illuminate 
the spiritual struggle of Lily Bart. As it was, the fleeting 
glimpse he afforded of a life of independent intellectual judg- 
ments, "a republic of the spirit," changed the current of her 
existence and the latent nobility in her seized the suggestion and 
made toward the best — such a pitifully small best! — that en- 
vironment offered. Lily Bart lived long enough to recognize the 
vulgarity of all her aims and desires; the tragedy of her 
helpless struggle with fatality, her vain effort and final passing 
is one of the great things that have been accomplished in a 
modern novel. The tale is terribly tragic, but it is true. Mra 
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Wharton's great gifts as a novelist are style, first and foremost, 
then clever manipulation of plot and unwavering truth of vision. 
Miss Glasgow's are force, characterization and profound insight 
into human experience. 

It is a question whether one has a right to treat " Sturmsee "* 
as a novel at all. Mr. Holt admits that some of his critics ob- 
jected to " Calmire " on the ground that he dealt only with people 
who talked about religion, and he considerately forewarns his 
reader that in " Sturmsee " he intends to talk only about people 
who are interested in social problems, and only at such times as 
they may be heard discussing social problems. Whatever one may 
think of the theories of social economy in the book, it is impos- 
sible to treat it as a work of art. The impulse of the author is 
not the aesthetic impulse of the creator, but the didactic impulse 
of the theorist. The descriptions of character are salient, keen 
and often epigrammatic, but they are done from the outside. The 
author stands off and looks on at his characters and comments 
upon them. Never for an instant does he enter into them and 
make them live. The descriptions are of the kind that make 
clever conversation, but the chaxacters are uncreated; they do not 
live and move of their own volition, but to elucidate Mr. Holt's 
view of life; they are not people, but, with due apologies to Mr. 
Martineau, they are types of ethical theory. 

As to the value of the theory, it is simply the old saw illus- 
trated, that nothing succeeds like success. Mr. Holt's people are 
well fed and well bred; they have all the ease and conventions of 
the old-school gentlemen's lives; but the whole view of life, 
while it is canny in the extreme, is not spiritual, nor exalted, nor 
very deeply conceived. It is just such sublimated common sense 
as makes for plenty of coal and comfort. If a man fails, Mr. 
Holt shows him up as ill-balanced, epileptic, foredoomed to 
failure not by social conditions, but by an unimpeachable Provi- 
dence. What men care for is the product of brains, he tells us, 
and hands are but the servants of brains and, he would suggest, 
must remain so. The trouble is that skilled hands help develop 
brains, and no one elects to remain without brains if he can help 
it; and the passage from being a servant to being a master is 
continually traversed, and another point to consider is that the 
very highest brains are not apt to conquer the world in the way 
* " Sturmsee," Henry Holt. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 
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Mr. Holt thinks. His type of the conquering brain is a man at 
the head of a tin-factory who makes money. But is this our 
highest type of brains? Have the greatest of reformers or the 
noblest idealists or the keenest intellects made money and sub- 
dued the earth ? No ! The best one can say is that if a man be 
worldly-wise enough, and healthy and lucky enough, he can 
usually make a comfortable berth for himself and, perhaps, for 
those who belong to him. But the highest and most sensitive 
type of man gets very little true happiness out of such achieve- 
ment. It is still a heaven haunted by shrieks of others' far-off 
hell. If there is a purpose or a plan in the universe, Mr. Holt 
says, "nothing seems to me plainer than that it is part of that 
plan to evolve happiness through intelligence and morality." 
Perhaps; or perhaps it is just to evolve consciousness, spiritual 
consciousness, so that a man shall become not merely a good 
citizen of this world, but shall really have something in him 
worthy of further development, something that remains when 
the body and the things of the body are stripped off. It often 
seems as if human beings, instead of being live things in a uni- 
verse of whirling dead matter, were partially dead atoms, striv- 
ing more and more towards life, and as if pain and suffering and 
failure were the means to vitality. But Mr. Holt thinks not. 
His is rather the copy-book maxim plane of morality such as: 
" Honesty is the best policy." But, when all is said, though the 
book has no particular structure, and is but a voluminous 
ramble through the outer facts of a number of lives; while the 
characters are only names and never living people; while the 
emotion with which the book is written is never warmer than 
tepid, and the truthfulness never deeper than the most average 
vision may plummet: the book has the value of a conversation 
upon vital subjects of a gentleman who has seen much of the 
world, has succeeded there and noted the means of his success, 
and elaborated a theory of life. 

It is almost inevitable that one should contrast " Sturmsee " 
with Mr. Upton Sinclair's " The Jungle."* " The Jungle " is 
the book of a young man, and a man who is still confident that 
there are means of preventing all the sorrows of the world. In 
this particular ease we are offered the means of Socialism. Mr. 
Sinclair is too deeply interested in theories of life to write a 
* " The Jungle," Upton Sinclair. Doubleday, Page & Co., 1906. 
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real novel. The heat and force are to hand for the making of a 
fine book; but other necessary elements, characterization, struc- 
ture, style and truth, are uncertain quantities. It is not because 
intensity ruins that the book is not a work of art; it is because 
the elements were too sparse, that, with all its terrible detail 
and all the author's emotion, the book cannot stand beside " Jude, 
the Obscure" or "Anna Karenina." The wretched Lithuanian 
peasants, "sacrificed to the political and commercial corruption 
of the great city of Chicago, never quite live; they, too, are 
names used to point a moral and adorn a tale. The solution of 
the difficulties is all too facile. It is, however, a book to read, 
especially for those of us who, leading sheltered lives, are in- 
clined to sit too comfortably in our bodies, feeling that the world 
is not so bad after all. If the conditions depicted in " The 
Jungle" are real, and we have good reason to believe them not 
wholly an hysterical vision, we are all more guilty than we feel; 
and, if we were wholly alive, each would realize himself his 
brother's keeper. 

We turn now from two novels which are worth considera- 
tion as works of art, and two worth consideration as theories 
of life, to the general run and average, novels which are 
mainly good stories — books which, with more or less char- 
acterization and better or worse style, are written mainly as 
mere plots, situations, and fail of being notable because they 
lack depth of conception or truth, and intensity of emotion or 
force. 

"The Conquest of Canaan"* is a very cheerful and pleasant 
little story. It bears a very faint resemblance to life, just enough 
to make it easy reading. The hero has all his ills at one time; and 
then, toward the end, in the twenty-third of the whole twenty- 
six chapters, the face of the universe changes, and the heavens, 
which have showered nothing but misfortunes and slights, send 
down fame and fortune, friendship and love, all in a bunch. The 
heroine, who goes to Paris to learn to dress, completely wins the 
hero by this noble achievement. She had lavished loyalty and 
tenderness, faith and devotion upon him in vain. He never 
noticed her; but, when she came back in Parisian clothes, he in- 
stantly forgot his less well-dressed dream of love and fell ardently 

•"The Conquest of Canaan," Booth Tarkington. Harper & Brothers, 
1905. 
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in love with the clothes. They wooed and they won him. There 
is one pretty little touch, very true to nature, and both pathetic 
and diverting, in the last dancing party to which the heroine 
goes before she learns to dress, and this chapter of utter frustra- 
tion and humiliation is the truest and the cleverest bit of writing 
in the whole book. 

" The Day Dreamer "* is a book made wholly out of what one 
may most easily label suspense. The hero is a reporter of rather 
elevated stamp, and the interest of the book lies in not knowing 
from page to page just how the intrigue will turn to his triumph. 
The book is a mere plot, with no attempt at serious conception, 
force, characterization or style, and one reads it only to see how 
it will turn out. The process is a thing to get over as quickly as 
possible, that one may experience the little glow of satisfaction 
caused by the ending to all difficulties and the " then they were 
happy ever after." 

" If Youth But Knew "f is of the decorative order of books. 
It is not serious, but it is highly adorned with poetic language, 
adventurers, mysterious wanderers playing violins while they 
climb hills, kidnapped ballet-girls and great ladies disguised as 
peasants. If one were not told in so many words that Napoleon 
was still alive, we might easily fancy ourselves back in the 
Middle Ages, when adventures were still rife and picturesque. 
However, no book that clings to the poetic conception of life and 
helps us to decorate it with bravery and high-sounding sentiment 
is to be totally overlooked, and these points are always at hand 
in the romantic tales of Agnes and Egerton Castle. 

" The Evasion "\ is a woman's book, and by this we mean a 
book of which the whole burden is love, love as the solution for 
all the groaning and travailing, the mistakes and the mystery of 
life. It is a well-written and seriously conceived story with 
more than a little truth of perception and power of portrayal. 
This writer needs only wider experience and deeper thought to 
do some writing really worth while. 

* " The Day Dreamer," Jesse Lynch Williams. Chas. Scribners' Sons, 
1906. 

t " If Youth But Knew." Agnes and Egerton Castle. The Macmillan 
Co., 1906. 

t " The Evasion," Eugenia Brooks Frothingham. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1906. 
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" The Spirit of the Pines,"* which is also a woman's book and 
upon the same theme, is a smaller book more prettily done. The 
touch is very light and delicate, and the little tale of love and pity 
is nicely wrapped up in an allusive familiarity with polite litera- 
ture and gently applied moralities. 

" The Clammer "+ is a man's book of about the same size and 
quality as "The Spirit of the Pines"; but, since it is a book 
by a man, love plays a more subsidiary part, and there is a wider 
glancing into the field of usefulness, health and neighborly ob- 
ligations. The style is Biblical and forced, but at times has a 
charm of its own. 

"My Lady Baltimore":): is a more than commonly entertain- 
ing and readable story. The delicacy and charm with which Mr. 
Wister portrays a phase of life just vanishing and reproduces the 
atmosphere of Charleston is all above the average of production. 
Despite the thinness of material and superficiality of perception, 
there is something quite enthralling in the handling of the story. 
Mr. Wister, too, lives up to the present ideal of the novelist's 
vocation. He can always help us to while away an idle hour or a 
pause for boredom without demanding any sort of emotion or 
mental effort from his reader. 

There are two books which, in their unrelieved preoccupation 
with the world of mental process, show a complete subjection 
to the French psychological school. Of these two, George Moore's 
"The Lake"§ is the slighter and the less painful. He escapes 
the vulgarity of tawdriness and triviality, the besetting sin of 
the average novelist, only to fall into the more harmful one of 
over-emphasis upon individuality. He presents the fallacy of 
self-realization, a stumbling-block, at some time or other, to 
most men except the fortunate few who escape by early bondage 
to a definite religious code. " Who heareth the eternal voice," 
said the most worldly-wise and worldly-weary of saints, "is de- 
livered from many an opinion." The opinion that we are here 
to live for our own freedom, or pleasure, or self-expansion is 
subversive, and it is this attitude toward life and sin that George 

* " The Spirit of the Pines," Margaret Morse. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1906. 

t " The Clammer," William John Hopkins. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1906. 

t " My Lady Baltimore," Owen Wister. The Maomillan Co., 1906. 

I " Th« L*k»," George Moore. D. Appleton & Co., 1906. 
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Moore chooses to decorate with wealth of natural description, 
familiar criticism of literature and art, and excellently painted 
local atmosphere. But the book with all its intellectual merits 
is both banal and vulgar in its morality, and one turns from it 
with a sigh of relief. 

George Moore has given us a novel with a doctrine of self- 
realization at all costs. Miss Sedgwick in " The Shadow of 
Life"* has written a novel of renunciation. Eelentlessly cruel 
and sickeningly painful, we instantly compare it to Balzac's 
"La Becherche de I'Absolu" only to realize that we are two 
generations more recondite, more abstract and more advanced 
in subtlety. All the dangers of being over-conscious of mental 
processes stand out in " The Shadow of Life." The hero and 
heroine watch themselves not only as actors but as wills, and 
they are sensitively conscious of the self of quiet behind the 
self that projects action, the self which looms indifferent to all 
results. In reading this book, one is apt to feel a certain im- 
patience at dealing with so much abstract thought in the form 
of a novel; the theory of life would be more forcible if divorced 
from the paraphernalia of the novel-form. Despite the fact that 
Miss Sedgwick's book is of a high order, as is her brave emphasis 
of the personal note, making her book without regard to prece- 
dent or pattern, it is a painful task to read it. The detailed 
study of the slow paralysis of the will, and deadening of the 
emotions, of the misery the well-meaning hero casts wherever 
he goes by his false and selfish renunciations is too full of dull 
and unrelieved misery to be accepted voluntarily. 

The main reflection to which one is brought by looking over 
modern novels is that the novel is a passing form; it has had 
its day and must cease. It has been overdone and cheapened 
until it is difficult to take even the finest novels with seriousness. 
The external novel, the novel that lacks brooding and profundity 
of truth and force of emotion, is simply negligible; and the novel 
of mental process, in this age of tottering faiths and insecure 
philosophies, is apt to be too painful to convey the pleasure 
which should be given by a work of art. 

Louise Collier Willcox. 

* " The Shadow of Life," Anne Douglas Sedgwick. The Century Co., 
1906. 
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